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part in the governance of the State. The dictatorship of the proletariat
must be a State that embodies a new kind of democracy for the proletariat
and the dispossessed; and a new kind of dictatorship against the
bureaucracy.'
A few years later Stalin was to explain this thesis even more frankly.
'The State/ he said, 'is an instrument in the hands of the dominant class
used to break the resistance of the adversaries of that class ... in this
respect the dictatorship of the proletariat does not differ fundamentally
from the dictatorship of any other class .'.. the dictatorship of the prole-
tariat is the rule of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie, a rule unrestricted
by law, based upon force, enjoying the sympathy and support of the
labouring and exploited masses/ Or again 'the theory of pure democracy
... was formulated in order to plaster the sores of capitalism, to camou-
flage imperialism and to give the exploiters moral strength in their fight
against die exploited masses.'
Having repudiated democracy in the wider sense, it was natural that
Lenin should go on to insist that even the Communist party should not
be open to all workers. It must be limited in numbers and centrally con-
trolled. We shall consider this development in more detail a little later
when we discuss the contribution of Stalin to Communist theory. Here
it is sufficient to note that Lenin, with his innate distrust of democracy
and freedom, laid the foundations on which Stalin was to build one of the
most unqualified despotisms in history. In the process, Lenin had moved a
long way from the teachings of Marx and Engels.
Stalin was not an intellectual and it is unlikely that he could have
evolved the doctrines of Marx and Lenin. His contributions to modern
Communist thought were the offspring of practical necessity and his own
inflexible purpose. They were three in number. He developed the Leninist
ideas of the supremacy of the State and the dominance of the Communist
party to their logical conclusions; he established the theory of socialism
in one country; and he destroyed the last vestiges of any belief in
equality.
Stalin was acutely conscious that his belief in the all-powerful State
appeared to conflict with the Marxist teaching that after the proletarian
revolution the State would wither away. He defended his position by
contending that it was necessary 'to keep on developing State power in
order to prepare the conditions for the withering away of that power*.
This argument may not have been very convincing, but a more practical
consideration was that Russia, surrounded by hostile capitalist powers,
must be strong in order to survive. A sufficiently rapid growth of military